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question into sudden ripeness, by making the foreign education
of ecclesiastical students impossible. In the beginning of 1794,
the Catholic bishops presented a memorial to Lord Westmor-
land, stating that 400 students were constantly maintained
and educated in France for the ministry of the Roman Catholic
religion in Ireland : that in the troubles which had broken out

O                                  '

iii France, these seminaries had been abolished and their revenues
confiscated, and that there was great danger that students
educated in that country would be exposed to the c contagion of
sedition and infidelity,' and would introduce c a licentious philo-
sophy J into Ireland. They argued that an education at Dublin
University, however well adapted for an ambitious laity, was
not suited to men who c were restricted to the humble walk of a
subordinary ministry/ Certain branches of learning must be
taught the priesthood, which were not included in the university
course. Even in Catholic countries, candidates for holy orders
received the most important part of their education in seminaries
distinct from the public universities. A great proportion of the
students for orders were too poor to bear the expense of edu-
cation at the university, and of a constant residence in Dublin;
c and although the liberality of the present heads of the uni-
versity might induce them to receive persons on the foundation,
yet neither could a sufficient number be thus accommodated, nor
would it prove grateful to the feelings of the parties.' Under
these circumstances, the prelates petitioned for a royal licence,
to endow ecclesiastical seminaries in Ireland under ecclesiastical
superiors of their own communion.1

In the September of the same year, Burke wrote to Grattan
urging his own opinion and that of his son, that if provision was
not made for the instruction of ecclesiastical students in Ireland,
c barbarism and Jacobinism will almost certainly enter, by the
breach made by the atheistic faction in France in the destruc-
tion of the Irish seminaries in that kingdom.'2 Grattan fully
concurred in this view. c It is absolutely necessary/ he wrote,
1 to allow the Catholic clergy a Catholic education at home. If
they can't have a Catholic education at home, they can have
none at all, or none which is not dangerous. I don't think any

1  Plowden, ii. 446-448 ; Castlereagli Corresjwndencc, iii. 72-75.

2  Grattan's Zife, iv. 155.